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_ EDITORIAL NOTES 


N a spontaneous and friendly way Britain and the United States 
a | have agreed to give up their extra-territorial privileges in China. 
It is the logical consequence of the comradeship of the United 
Nations, and a gesture of good neighboutliness calculated to hearten 
out ally in the hour of her need, because it is tantamount to a recogni- 
tion on the part of China’s Western friends of her national unity, — 
complete sovereignty, and capacity to administer justice. It says in 
effect ““ We honour and respect your country, its citizens and institu- 
tions, and look forward to working with you as an equal partner in 
promoting our mutual welfare and interests in a free world.” : 
__ Russia and China made a treaty in 1689 whereby each country agreed — 
that Russians living in China should be controlled by Russian officials 


w 


| accotding to Russian law, and that Chinese living in Russian territory 


‘should be controlled by Chinese officials according to Chinese law. 
That was a sensible atrangement in the circumstances, and it was done 
for mutual convenience. 

_ By the Treaty of Nanking signed by Britain and China in 1842 after 
the Opium War, a one-sided plan was enforced by Britain whereby 
British subjects in China were to be subject to their own law. The 
' Americans followed suit two years later, and at one time twenty nations: 
were enjoying the same privilege. However justifiable this action by 
foreign powers may have been in days gone by, in recent years the 
Chinese have been increasingly mortified by a situation not inaptly 
| described as ‘‘ Heads the foreigners win, tails the Chinese lose,” 


The following quotations give an idea of the abuse to which extra- 


| territorial privilege is open. : 
§ 


_ The first is from an article by Dr. C. C. Wang, which appeared in Be 


the Oxarterly Review of October, 1937: 
This system, with its inherent defects, at once becomes not only incon- 
venient, but dangerous when an increasing number of foreigners come into 
the country. Take, for example, the Koreans. When they are in Korea 
they are Koreans, but once they cross the Yalu River they become Japanese, — 
and for all practical purposes enjoy the extra-territorial and other privileges 
of the Japanese, Britons, or Americans, This is, perhaps, one of the reasons. 
why over 500,000 Koreans have migrated into the three Eastern Provinces 
(Manchuria) during recent years. This immigration serves a double purpose ; 
it makes room in Korea for the Japanese and extends Japan’s domain in | 
| China. This state of affairs is rapidly building up a state within a state, — 
1 and will soon create another Balkans in the Far East, with all its minority 

Ne and other bad complications. Another dangerous effect of extra-terri- 

toriality was vividly illustrated by what happened during the War of 

Shanghai in 1932. While the battles of Woosung and Kiangwan were 

raging, a number of Japanese military transports loaded with munitions 
and reinforcements had to be piloted into Shanghai by foreign pilots, because 

Japanese pilots could not do the job, Against such outrageous acts China 

was helpless, because those pilots were protected by extra-territoriality, 
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The second quotation is from an article by the Peking corresponde t 
of The Times, which appeared on April 7th, 1937: | + aan 


' otis rt} 
Six Chinese drug pedlars were to-day executed by a firing squad outs 
the Temple of Heaven, bringing to eighteen the total drug pedlars execu 
since January 1st, when the law providing for capital punishment for dr 
pedlars and addicts came into force. To-day’s executions were preceded — 
by the public burning of nearly two hundredweight of confiscated opium — 
and heroin. The campaign of the Chinese authorities to stamp out 
traffic in drugs appears, however, to be doomed to failure so long as Kores 
can freely engage in such commerce, under the cover of extra-territoriality 
Japanese sources declare that 450 houses in Peking are now occupied 
Korean drug dealers, engaged mostly in the retail sale of heroin. e 


These facts speak for themselves, and it is matter for sincere s 
faction that Britain and America have renounced what has become 
dishonourable privilege. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT . 3 


Our wonder at the recent victories granted to the United Nations 
is tempered as we try to envisage the titanic task of building the pea 
Part of this task will be concerned with colonial development whi 
is at the moment again a live issue in current affairs. The rising tide 
of interest in official circles and among the general public is welcome — 
to the Church, which for four hundred and fifty years has been a 
partner_in this enterprise. e 

She has indeed good cause to be proud of the pioneer work which 
has been achieved through her labour and sacrifice, not only in care 
for her own people, but in exploration, education, medical and social 
service; in the development of native leadership, an example of whic 
is described by the Bishop on the Upper Nile in the present issue 
this magazine; in self-government, in the encouragement of t 
fruitful idea of partnership as the relation to be aimed at betwe 
foreign helpers and native peoples; and not least in the practice of 
holding international conferences like that held at Le Zoute in 1926 
in order that representatives of the different governments and missio 
at work in the same region, whether it be the islands of the Caribbean, 
Central Africa, the East Indies, or elsewhere, may meet together for 
mutual aid and common thought and planning. mS 

The Church has moreover become increasingly aware that het 
“missionary aim is to plant and build up regional churches in areas where 
they do not yet exist, which shall be at once indigenous and in vital 
relationship with the historic Church Universal. The Church exists to” 
proclaim the unchanging Gospel, and, some would say, is not primarily 
concerned with political and economic questions. But these cannot be 
divorced from moral and social problems, of which she is bound to” 
take cognizance. She must also take into account the changing circum- 
stances in which the Gospel is to be preached, and herein of any 
weaknesses in the colonial structure revealed by the fiery test of war, 


_ and of any changes which may take shape in consequence. : 


Miss Margery Perham’s discriminating articles in The Times after 
the fall of Singapore,* and recently (November 20th and November 2ist) | 


* Reprinted as World Issues Pamphlet No. 9 (E.H.P. 3d.) 


M comment upon Mr. Wendell Willkie’s plain speaking about “ im- 
perialism,” show clearly that we have not been careful enough to 


f 


xplain either to our own people or to others what our present aims _ 
colonial development are or how successful we have been at any 


ate in Africa in implementing them. There has been in our own 
country too much apathy in Parliament and too much ignorance out- 


side, and therefore too little vigour and determination in tackling the — 
manifest defects of the “plural societies”? we have allowed to grow 


‘up, and the manifest evils of exploitation, tropical slums, and racial 
discrimination where these wrongs remain unrighted. 
- ‘It is quite obvious that the so-called backward peoples are every 


tion will not be denied, and indeed urgently deserves wise encouragement. 
It is certain that the colonies in the coming days will be more 


_that colonies are becoming a matter of international concern. ‘“ This 


- mean that the Colonial Empire cannot effectively meet its own needs 
without taking into full account the interests of all the countries con- 


_ important as markets than as sources of supply. It is equally certain — 


_ does not mean international administration, which might be anything — 
_ but helpful, or even international administrative control. But it does — 


year learning the arts of their masters and that their demand for educa- _ < 


_ cerned and securing their active collaboration. Modern developments — = s 
in transport and communications and still more in industry and com- 


_ merce make this collaboration indispensable. British colonies in Africa, 
for example, are interlocked with colonies under other flags, and, if 


_ they are to progress, common decisions and common action will be 


_ needed in matters of land and air transport, health, and above all of 
economic telations.’’* 
__ The publication of The Atlantic Charter and Africa discussed by the 

Bishop of Southampton in this issue is a welcome sign of informed 


_ American interest in African problems. — ee 


To meet this changing situation the Church must be ready to co- 
_ operate with intelligence and vigour. She can supply the spiritual zest 
-needed to bring new policies to fruition, She is and must be in the 
_ forefront of the battle to break down racial barriers. Governments 


3 


will continue to welcome her co-operation in native education. She 
_ had already blazed a trail in international co-operation. One of her — 


_ new tasks will be to take deliberate steps to prepare her sons and 

_ daughters likely to go overseas in the services, in business, and other 

~ lawful occasions, in their responsibility for Christian witness and 
behaviour in the oversea countries which they will visit and serve. 


_ FATHER CALLAWAY 


The following tribute has been received from South Africa : 
“The death of Father Callaway at St. Cuthbert’s, Tsolo, in the 
- ‘Transkei, removes from the mission field of the Church of the Province 


of South Africa one of its oldest and most distinguished missionaries. — 


“In 1891 he succeeded the late Bishop Gibson in the charge of 
St. Cuthbert’s Mission. He found it a simple mission station, with a 


Z 


* The Times Leading Article November 27, 1942. 


small brick church, with piers of tree trunks suppo 
addition to the more ordinary educational and medical ins ut 
and with its splendid stone church. But it is as a spiritual fore 


~ the advantage it would also be for the Mission if it could be m 


a noviciate proved too great, and the small Society became amalgam: 


_whelming disability. After completing fifty-one years of service, | 


‘standing of their points of view. 


he left it a fully equipped mission, with a famous weavin 


he will be remembered rather than as a great organizer. After h 
been ten years at the Mission, he found in himself—and conceivs 


the need of life in community, and the outcome of this was the Reli, 
Society of St. Cuthbert. But in a few years the difficulties of formi 


with the Society of St. John the Evangelist, at that time only hav 
one African House, i.e. at Cape Town. Br 
“ After this amalgamation in 1904, Fr. Callaway ceased to be in 
charge of the Mission, but stayed on at St. Cuthbert’s. His ill-health 
remained a continual source of weakness, yet proved itself a marvello 
spting of spiritual strength. ‘Out of weakness he was made stron, 
As sensitive to the natural beauties of the Transkei as to the chara 
and spirit of its people, he poured himself out in continual sympath 
with the life around him, and was himself ever the inspiring manifes 
tion of love and faith triumphant over what seemed to others ore 


died on September 4th, 1942, at St. Cuthbert’s, at the age of seventy-fi 
years.” 


BISHOP GRAHAM BROWN 


The Secretary of the Jerusalem and the East Mission writes as — 
follows : : ae 
“Tn a short ten years Bishop Graham Brown illuminated every fac 
of Christian life and thought in the Jerusalem Bishopric. Apart from 
his ministry to our own people, whether in the forces or in civil life, 
he established wonderfully close contacts with the churches of t 


East, which will remember him as a true friend with a peculiar unde 


“Primarily a missionary, with a deep evangelistic fervour, he was — 
also an educationalist, and to him it seemed that the Kingdom of God — 
could best be proclaimed through the Christian schools—schools attended — 
by Arabs, both Christian and Moslem, and Jews. He did much to 
develop the four Secondary schools which he found, and it will be 


ever remembered that during his episcopate five new schools were — 


opened—for boys, St. Luke’s on the slopes of Mount Carmel at Haifa, — 
the Bishop’s School at ’Amman in Trans-Jordan, and, within the last — 
few weeks, a Junior school at Jaffa-Tel Aviv; and for girls, schools — 
at “Amman and Jaffa. The friendships formed between those of different — 
faiths and nationalities—nationalities often almost at war—were a part 
of the ministry of reconciliation. a 
“No better tribute could be paid to a great missionary Bishop than — 
the assurance that the Church Missionary Society, the Church Missions» 
to Jews, and the Jerusalem and the East Mission will catty on with 
redoubled energy the work which was his life.’’ aD 


JAPAN AND THE FUTURE _ 
OF THE “SEI KO KWAI” 


By G. N. STRONG* 


i N Wednesday, September 2nd, I stood on the wharf at Lourengo 
: Marques and watched the beautiful Japanese liner Tatsufa 
Maru, which had brought us from Yokohama on the first part 
of our repatriation journey, sail away to return to Japan. The ship 
was catrying back her own exchanged nationals, gathered there at 
Lourengo Marques from England and from India. Before the ship’s _ 
hawsers had been loosed, there had been a striking display of the 
“ Japanese-spirit.”” The main decks from end to end were lined with ~ 
the passengers all facing shorewards and standing rigidly to attention. 
(Three English women, wives of returning Japanese, could be seen _ 
among them.) Then to successive orders from a stentotian officer 
a solemn ritual was carried out with all the precise formality so beloved 
of martial-minded Japan. To orders, all turned half-right to face 
Imperial Tokyo and the Emperor’s Palace, made the profound bow, 
and remained thus in silent prayer for a full minute. The staggering - 
victories of their armed forces and their ultimate and inevitable triumph 
(be the sacrifice what it may) were all due to the “ august virtues of his 
Imperial Majesty whose Throne is coeval with Heaven and Earth.” 
For so had they been instructed again and again with the reiteration that 
begets conviction. After this, once again to the orders of that stentorian 
voice, the regimented crowd lining the ship’s decks made another pro- 
found bow and offered silent prayer to the spirits of the fallen heroes— 
that ever-mounting roll of warriors “enshrined” in the National 
Valhalla, the Yasukuni Shrine at Tokyo. ‘Those fallen heroes have 
attained to the supremest virtue—life laid down to preserve the Imperial 
Throne. Then, once more to orders, all faced the shore, and the 
courtesy bow was given to the representatives of the Axis partners 
on the wharf. Then with vociferous “ banzai”’ the hawsers were loosed 
and the ship moved away. It was an impressive scene; and it was — 
meant to be impressive. But to some of us who watched that scene, 
what came after was even more impressive. Slowly, silently, the ship. 
moved away as we stood there watching until only the end-on view 
of the great ship’s stern filled the picture. And from the top deck of © 
the stern towered a great white cross. It was the diplomatic vessel’s 
security sign for her immunity as she traversed the war zones. It had 
been erected there and on either side of the ship’s hull—a great white 
cross illuminated at night. And it was the sign chosen presumably by 
the Japanese authorities themselves, for none of the other diplomatic — 
ships we saw had it, And that was literally the last we, evacuated 
missionaries from Japan, saw of Japan—~her great ocean liner sailing 
* The Rey. G. N. Strong was a missionary priest in the Diocese of Kobe. 


some of us who stood thete and watched it would like to 


pack to Japan marked with a great white cross, He wot 
indeed in imagination who failed to be impressed by that p 


symbol of our hope for Japan. Japan at war has expelled he 
‘missionaries, but the last we saw of Japan was Japan m 
great white cross. 1a 
The Christian missionary has been expelled from Japan. Exp 
is perhaps too strong a word: it denies the courteous treatment s 
(not all) of us received up to the last. Also none of us was actually 
compelled to leave; and some Roman Catholic missionaries (no 
British) remain. But if not actually expelled, we were forbidden tc 
continue our work. And those remaining Catholic missionaries k 
well that their future is perilously linked up with the continuanc 
the Axis association. The era of the “foreign missionary” in Jz 
has come to an end—for many a long day, if not finally. That is th 
first fact which must be recognized. For good or ill, the Native Chure 
‘must now go forward trusting to her own resources, deprived of the 
help—whatever it was worth—which the “mother” or “sister” 
churches of the West gave through their missionary agencies. 
In the case of our own Anglican missions, the evacuation o 
missionaties which the outbreak of the War in December, 1941, 
fact made inevitable, was the climax of a process which began at le: 
as far back as August, 1940. The story of that autumn’s happening: 
is probably now known to most of my readers; but it may be usefv 
the better to see them in the perspective of their full significance, brie 
to recount them here. It was, of course, an anti-foreign—more precisely 
an anti-British and anti-American—rather than an anti-Christian move- 
ment which led up to the events of August, 1940. The military autho: 
ties, as one further stage in a well-planned programme, were determinec 
on the elimination once and for all of all foreign influences from 1 
national life. And the international situation presented them with the 
desired occasion: they launched a general anti-British campaig 
There was a diligent “ round-up ”’ of prominent business men on the 
pretext of an alleged “ nation-wide spy-ring.” Then the Japan 
heads of the Salvation Army were arrested and imprisoned and th 
telease made conditional on a complete renunciation of all dependet 
—monetaty or otherwise—on the organization in England or elsewhere 
abroad. Henceforth any religious organization in Japan could only 
be tolerated as a purely “‘ national” organization, entirely self-governia 
and self-supporting. For Japanese religious leaders to be thus - 
prisoned was a devastating disgrace. Whose turn would come nex 
Our own Japanese bishops dreaded what to-morrow might bring forth 
Canterbury was a name all too notorious! They must. make every 
effort to avoid the disgrace—so grave for the Native Church—of what — 
had befallen the officials of the Salvation Army. So enquiries were set 
on foot and it was soon learned that complete renunciation of 
dependence on “ foreign ” financial aid as of “ foreign ’? authority was 
the condition of security from a like interference. The fact that the 
“Sei Ko Kwai” was already completely self-governing, that all her 
bishops and clergy, whether native or foreign, alike took the vow | of! 


Ke 


JAPAN AND 


Wa 


tside “control ”’—these facts availed nothing in her defence. It 


omething to be desired, that a better defence of the Church’s relation 


‘controlled or made to conform to the “ national policy.”” Anyhow, 


the presence of the “foreigner” cartied implications which were an 


insult to national pride and its ideal of self-sufficiency. And it was just 
‘there that the military could be sure of public support. So the now 
well-known decisions were made by our Japanese bishops by which 
all “‘ foreign’ financial aid was renounced and all foreign bishops and 


priests were required to withdraw from all executive offices. It was 


left to the several dioceses to carry out these decisions in their own 
way. And it was not until the autumn of 1941 that the last English 
episcopal resignation took place, and that delay gave an invaluable 


breathing-space to those who had to shoulder the task of re-organiza- 


tion. Moreover, it was still possible—even after. these decisions—for 
the foreign missionary priest to continue to serve the Native Church 


if he were willing to act under a native priest-in-charge. And in Kobe © 


Diocese two of us did so continue. It might be easy for the ardent 
nationalist in such places as Tokyo, ignorant or unmindful of the very 
different conditions and needs of a “ country ” diocese, to wax eloquent 
on the greatness of the National Church’s achievement, rising to her 
full stature of complete manhood and taking on herself the full burden 
and responsibility of her mission as a National Church in less than 
seventy years. But there were others, no less eager for that consumma- 
tion, who yet knew too well that the immediate result of this sudden 


renunciation of all foreign help meant the dismissal of devoted church 


workers, and the crippling of struggling pioneer churches. They knew 
too that in the far-flung areas of our great ‘“‘ country” dioceses the 


cessation of the help of the “ foreign” priests meant first and foremost 


a gtievous limitation of sacramental ministrations in not a few of our 
churches, and in some areas, where they were urgently needed, their 
complete cessation. At one time Bishop Yashiro was acting as priest- 
in-charge of no less than four churches in addition to his work as 
Bishop ; and in January of this year one of the most promising of our 
younger clergy succumbed to illness brought on by the overwork of 
the additional churches he tried to serve when the foreign priests’ help 
seased. Foreign aid might be renounced; but the foreign priest was 
still needed, and so some of us continued in our new réle as “ curates ” 
inder native priests-in-charge.. But by the autumn of 1941 even that 
sOsition was becoming difficult. It was not merely that-political develop- 
ments and increasing suspicion on the part of the military made the 
eas in which those non-Japanese priests could minister more and 
nore restricted ; I myself had had to give up my work at Shimonoseki 
a fortified zone) in February, 1941, in spite of the wish of the local 
christians that I should remain, and again, five months later, my work 


‘HE FUTURE OF THE “ SEI Ko Kwar? g. 
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2edience to the Canons and Constitution of the Native Church, and 

‘that the financial aid received from abroad in no sense involved any 
may be that the statesmanship of the leaders of the Native Church left — 


0 and use of her missionary helpers might have been expected. But. 
it is certain that the military authorities were determined on the 
elimination from the Christian bodies of whatever could not be readily _ 


at the station I had taken over at Himeji some thirty-five miles 
_ of Kobe. There was the more serious problem that a pen 
Church itself—a growing party it seeemed, though all but no : 
in out own Diocese of Kobe—was now unwilling to recogniz 
non-Japanese priest as a canonical membet of the diocesan synod. — 
Kobe Diocese, Bishop Yashiro, Bishop Basil’s assistant, and, in 
absence, acting diocesan, bravely defying pressure from Tokyo, mai 
it possible for the only two remaining “foreign” priests to att 
the diocesan synod ‘at which we unanimously elected Bishop Yas! 
as full diocesan. And with one exception his clergy were with 
in the stand he took. But he had to warn us that our names woul 
almost certainly be deleted from the Church’s official lists hereafte 
Large sections of the laity and not a few of the clergy had mote t 
‘come into line with the nationalistic demands of the secular authoriti 
The problem settled itself, for before another month had passed on 
countries were at war, and the “foreign” priests had been labelle 
“enemy aliens,’ and as such were interned. From the day of o 
internment we were cut off from all contact with our brother Japanese — 
clergy and from our fellow Japanese Christians. Our work as mission- 
ary priests in the Church in Japan had come to an end. And the writer 
must confess that he sees no prospect—be the issue of the war what 
it may—of the “foreign”? missionary priest being able for many a 
day to resume his place in the organization of the Native Church. — 
The era then of the foreign missionary priest in Japan seems~ 
have come to an end. The Native Church must now go forward relyi 
only on her own resources—and cut off it may be for many a long da 
from contact with the rest of the Church. What, then, of her futures 


aes 


In particular what are the prospects of our own Communion in Japan: 
The last we saw of Japan was her beautiful liner marked with a gr 
white cross, sailing back to Japan. May we find there the symbol 
our hopes for Japan ? oe 
It must be admitted at once that the present situation does not 
encoutage optimism. At the moment our own Communion in Japan = 
-is labouring under extreme difficulties. Officially it no longer exists — 
as a corporate religious body, for it has been refused the Govern: 
ment’s “ Recognition” now required by the new Religions Law whi 
came into operation this year. For what follows I am dependent o 
the very vague information I was able to gather during our internment — 
or since. The greatest trial of our eight months’ internment (December _ 
1941-July, 1942, when we left Japan to return to England) was out 
complete isolation from the Church-life with which, through so many — 
years, we had been so intimately associated. Visitors were not forbidden — 
by our camp authorities. But our Japanese Bishop had to decide 1 | 
any continued association, which such visits would reveal, of out — 
Japanese Christians with Britishers, now enemy nationals, would only — 
increase the suspicion with which the Government already regarded 
the “ Sei Ko Kwai.” He himself, under cover of the friendly relation- _ 
ship he enjoyed with the local authorities, took the risk of visiting us _ 
in the camp on some few occasions, But he forbade our local clerg 
and Christians to do so. For the same reason he forbade those of ov 
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chaplain in Kobe, and one woman-missionary in the Kobe area were 
interned) to attend our Japanese churches in the city. He himself 
ministered to them at intervals at the English Church. All correspon- 

ence was likewise prohibited ; and the Bishop’s brief visits gave no 

Opportunity for the gathering of the news we were so hungry for. 

So while we knew that very much was happening and that all-important 
discussions were going on between the Government and our Church 

authorities, that vital decisions were being made, we had to remain in 

ignorance of what actually was happening. Ican only offer therefore a very 

vague outline of what seems to have taken place, and of what the situa- 

tion now is. And my account may later need some correction in details. 

_ By the Government’s new Religions Law which came into effect — 
in April of this year (1942), all religious bodies must receive a Govern- — 
ment “ ninka” (official recognition) as a condition of their right to 
function. Only Bodies whose credal basis, standards of teaching, 

organization, and numerical and financial strength were approved by 
the Religious Department of the Education Office, could receive the 

“ ninka.” ‘The Government’s chief aim was a simplified control; and 

it was not surprising, therefore, that a definite attempt was made to 

force all existing Christian bodies in Japan into one organization. 

Naturally the Roman Church was soon found to be an insuperable 

obstacle to such a plan. An attempt was then made to “ unify ” all | 
the non-Roman bodies (they are numerous in Japan!). And from the 
autumn of 1940 an interminable series of discussions or conferences 

began between the various non-Roman bodies themselves, and then 

with the Government, seeking a solution of this problem. The story 
is long and intricate and cannot be given here. Suffice it to say.that 
our own Communion, as also the Orthodox Communion, found it 
impossible, without sacrifice of vital principles, to associate themselves 

with the very loose federation which eventually was evolved to embrace 
the various Protestant bodies and became known as the “ Japan Chris- 

tian Church.” Throughout these long and difficult discussions, when 
the issue of national loyalty was not infrequently invoked against our 
own Church authorities, the leader on out side to whose stalwart defence 
of Catholic principles future generations may owe their heritage, was 

undoubtedly Bishop Yashiro of Kobe. 

_ When the Pan-Protestant Federation was found to be impossible, 

out own Church authorities then applied for their own “‘ ninka” as a 

distinct religious body—the “ Nippon Sei Ko Kwai.” In the spring 

of 1941 the Roman Communion was granted its “ ninka,” When one 

of out Church leaders ventured the criticism to a Government official 

that there were no just grounds for granting the one while refusing 

outs, he was reminded that such decisions were outside the realm of 
Ctiticism. Italy was a partner in the Axis! Late in 1941 the “ ninka” 

was granted to the Pan-Protestant Federation. But as late as December, 

negotiations between our own Church authorities and the Government 

seemed to have made little progress. Then came the declaration of 
wat on America and Britain. The refusal of our Church authorities 

to surrender their principles in order to satisfy the Government’s desire 


) ssionaries still at liberty (only the missionary priests, the English re 
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for uniformity had already caused deep disapproval. The 
_ of war removed what little hope remained for a religious organi 
- which had been—and was still—considered to be so intimately related — 
to Church authorities and organizations in the two countries which 
had now become Japan’s major enemies. Immediately following | 
declaration of war several of our native priests were arrested on chars 
of disloyal association with “enemy aliens.” One of those pric 
was still in prison when we left Japan in July. These incidents, wh 
they were mostly due to local conditions and should therefore not 
exaggerated, yet must be remembered if we are to appreciate the tension 
that prevailed. The bishops decided that the situation necessitated - | 
their complete renunciation of any relationship to Canterbury or to any || 
external authority. The situation was grave indeed. The last hope of | 
the “ninka” for the “Sei Ko Kwai” had gone. What were the 
alternatives? It was still open to our Church authorities to surrender — 
their principles and fall in line with the Pan-Protestant Federation. — 
And for a time the dissident minority within our Communion which, — 
from Protestant sympathy or nationalistic sentiment leaned towards — 
_ that alignment, revived its agitation, Meanwhile negotiations were 
continued with the Government. Then in March (1942) the ei 


received an otder from the Government to reform their Church or- 


“ce : 


ganization after the pattern of the now “ recognized” Pan-Protestant — 
Federation. ‘This meant in effect the cessation, as far as the Govern- - 
ment was concerned, of our diocesan organization and the surrender — 
by the bishops of their episcopal authority to a single administrator — 
(Torisha). ‘The existing churches were granted local recognition as 
independent units on the congregational principle. So far as we have © 
been able to discover from our meagre sources of information, theit | 
credal basis, for this purpose, has been defined vaguely in terms which — 
derive from the “Lambeth Quadrilateral”; but all reference to | 
Apostolic traditions, as also all language implying the Church’s relation- 
ship to ecclesiastical otganizations outside Japan, have been dropped. 
And the individual churches accepting this congregational recognition 
were not permitted to use any longer theit historical title “ Nippon — 
Sei Ko Kwai”; for, in the eyes of the Government, that corporate 
body, having failed to obtain its “ninka” for recognition as such, 
. does not now exist. Yet it has not been legally dissolved; and within 
its own circle, in all matters that can be kept outside the purview of 
the Government, its corporate life continues to function: the House | 
of Bishops still meets and makes decisions. But the possible implica- 
tion of the congregational principle accepted by the churches, and the 
non-recognition of the corporate body with its episcopal administra- || 
tion, were revealed when one of the bishops was refused permission | 
by the local authorities to minister in one of his churches outside the || 
“ken” (county) of his own residence. Moreover, at any moment it 
was open to the authorities to demand that these individual churches, 
tecognized only on a congregational basis, should align themselves 
with the only “ recognized” non-Roman body—the Pan-Protestant 
Federation—as the condition of their continuance. Foreseeing these — 
dangers, Bishop Yashiro of Kobe has kept back a group of his churches _ 
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from accepting this congregational “ recognition”; and by making 
himself responsible for them all has succeeded in obtaining some sort — 
of local permission to function, his hope being that, should the rest 
of our churches be forced to surrender to Government pressure, he 
may be able to lead this remnant out into the wilderness and, be the _ 
“cost what it may, to shepherd it to become the nucleus of a “ restored © 
Israel,” By Easter of this year the bishops had become so conscious 
of the failure of their attempts to secure the Government recognition 
_ for the “ Sei Ko Kwai,” that they proposed themselves to resign “ en 
bloc.” But the question then arose—‘‘ To whom should they resign ? ” 
_ Who could accept their resignation? Officially the corporate body had — 
ceased to exist. So the legal situation came to be faced anew. Did — 
the refusal of the “‘ Mombusho ” (the department of the Government 
controlling religious bodies) to grant them “ recognition” ipso facto 
_ cause the “‘ Sei Ko Kwai” to cease as a corporate body ? And to this 
technical but supremely important question a leading Christian legal 
authority gave it as his considered opinion that it did not. Inasmuch 
as the “ Sei Ko Kwai” had been approved of as a religious organiza- 
_ tion by no less a person than the Emperor Meiji, nothing short of explicit 
legal dissolution under the Emperotr’s authority could make it cease to — 
exist. Despite the “‘Mombusho’s”’ refusal of “recognition” under 
_ the new Religions Law, the “Sei Ko Kwai,” until so dissolved, still 
_ enjoys existence in Law as a corporate religious body. A lesser form 
_ of official “ recognition” (“‘ kessha”’) is provided for under the Reli- 
gions Law for groups lacking the full status which qualifies for the 
“ninka.” By it the religious organization is made subject to the local = 
rather than the central Government, and is much more exposed to police 
interference, as well as being refused the considerable financial and other 
privileges (tax exemptions, etc.) which are granted under the “ ninka ” 
recognition. It is now this “ kessha” form of recognition which this — 
same legal adviser counsels the Church leaders to seek. When we left 
Japan at the end of July, two attempts to obtain even this lesser “ recog- 
nition” had failed. The grounds of that failure, unfortunately, I was 
not able to learn. I only know that the attempt was still being made. | 
It may be that when the present military régime has been overthrown, 
as overthrown it will be, and the narrow nationalism of this dark age 
has been discredited, and the liberal and Christian ideals which have _ 
for the moment retired before the storm re-appear once mote on the _ 
stage of national life—as some of us believe they will—it may be then 
that the stand which our Communion has made for its own indepen- 
dence will be recognized as not the least of its titles to honour. Mean- 
while let the rest of the Chutch Catholic reach out with hands of earnest 
prayer to our brethren of the Church in Japan, that her slender forces 
may be sustained, that she may be upheld steadfast in her loyalty to 
Catholic Faith and Order, preserving through good report and ill, and 
through all the fierce trials which unquestionably she must yet face, 
her own heritage of Catholic life, that thus the hope we dare to find in 
that last picture we were given of the returning liner marked with its 
_gteat white cross, may be found to be indeed a prophecy of the triumph 
of Christ the King. 


AFRICAN INITIATIVE 
IN EVANGELISTIC AND 
"PASTORAL WORK _ 


By L. C. USHER-WILSON* 


N important and significant featute of the past year in 
A Diocese has been various “retreats” and “ missio. 
organized by clergy and carried out in their parishes with — 

_ the help of their teachers and a number of keen Christians. They are 
important because they have been started by the pastors on their own 
initiative, in fact I was only told of some of them incidentally; and 
such initiative has been rather lacking among clergy for the past few 
years, partly because of the effort needed to cover the wide areas of 
their parishes, but partly also because many become content wi 
formal routine. They are significant because they evince some of 
lessons which have been increasingly given at the Diocesan Training 
College, Buwalasi, and thus show the value of the right training. — 
“missions ” and stirring up of the people, but to go out with some- 
thing definite to say. For this reason a period of instruction for teachers” 

on a specific theme generally precedes the mission to the people 
This initiative in attack on a purely spiritual front is also a chan 

from the usual way in which pastors and teachers have to exett th 
energies, viz. in persuading the congregations to build churches 
schools, and houses, and to raise funds for their wages. 

Sad though it is to say so, I think most of the older clergy were 
unable to plan out their work very definitely ; some evidently had 
roughly in their heads, but few put it down on paper and few 
translated it into action. The Rev. A. Latigo, of Gulu, however, on 

of the first class of deacons, began straight away with a five year pla 
including a map of his parish, and even after this short time 
results of concentrated well-directed effort are being seen. Several 
such men of his type, educated but also leading truly consecrated lives, 


and under the influence of the Church, have lately shown themselves — 

outstanding leaders of their country. One after eleven years on thes : 
staff of Nabumali High School has now left school work and beet 
appointed Secretary of the Bugishu Tribal Council, which met for the — 
first time in May this year. A second is Senior African master on the 
staff of Gulu High School, but is also one of the District Commissionet’s _ 
nominees on the Acholi Tribal Council. Another is a promising chief 
who as a lad was stolen by Arabs and taken to Mombasa where h 
managed to get his education at the C.M.S. school and was found and — 


brought back by Archdeacon Mathers. Many chiefs of the county > 
ae Rt. Rev. L. C, Usher-Wilson has been Bishop on the Upper Nile since 
1936. ay a 


ee 


> formerly teachers, but, while leading well in some respects, _ 
pped back into polygamy and deteriorated. One sees signs, how- _ 
ver, that this new type will not only keep strong in Christian home 
fe, but also wait less for European prodding and take the initiative 
hemselves. 
: ‘The need for African initiative in leadership can be well demon- 
strated in a diocese like this. In the south there are tribes which have 
been rather longer or, because of cultivation of economic crops, more 
intensively administered than up north. But neither political adminis- 
tration nor the stimulus of greater wealth has helped the southern — 
tribes and clans to maintain the old community spirit to any real extent. — 
When it does show itself it is in faction rather than progress. Com- 
pare this with a picture I saw yesterday in a little church in Acholi in 
the north of the Diocese. The church was packed, the congregation _ 
overflowing on to the veranda. I was tobed and waiting to enter when 
the sound of drums and flutes was heard. Five hundred mote people, 
an entire congregation from another church six miles away, had arrived. — 
Less than half of them were Christians, a still smaller number were 
communicants, but they had come together because they had as a 
community found something which stirred them in the evangel of the 
Christ. Being Acholi, who are all drill and soldier mad these days, — 
they were preceded by a drum-major and a standard with some words,  —_— 
and “‘Good Luck” in English embroidered on it. Behind it four 
youths in a new type of kilt with white chalked faces (apparently a 
favourite toilet among the dandies !) playing their newly-made and very 
effective reed flutes. Then came the school children. Behind came 
a most unusual spectacle—the “ rwot bulu” (the man and woman who 
ate the organizers and leaders of the local dance groups), walking 
inside a mosquito net borne by four damsels of the dance! There 
followed a big company of men and women of all kinds with the Chief 
and his retainers at the end. He is an educated man who dresses in 
European clothes and speaks English well. They were swinging along 
to chutch, everyone in time if not in step. Clearly the solution of the 
problem of seating was to have the service outside. After halfan hour 
or so they were seated, confirmation candidates and all, but again I 
had to wait for another village community. This time not quite so = 
many nor so well equipped, but all together and with one heart. ee 
Here is the problem for leadetship and initiative to tackle. How 
fo maintain that community spirit with a new ideal and a new power 
in the face of disintegrating forces of trade and indiscriminate accept- 
ance of European ideas. The difficulties have begun, of course,long = 
igo. Formerly from fear of hostility from man and beast they lived ee 
n big compounds. Readers of Sit Samuel Baker’s Journal will know 
his. Now that the immediate fear has gone, Government sees no 
iced to keep them together, or a new village planning system has not 
ret been thought out. Their little “paco” groups of houses are 
cattered in the bush and long grass, and it is next to impossible for 
he chiefs and headmen to instil into them cleanliness, proper treatment 
nd isolation of lepers, and many other necessary rules of community 
ife. The return of brazen war veterans from Abyssinia, Egypt, Ceylon, 
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- much of a community spirit kept alive by their dancers, but will t 
be enough for the harder tasks of fighting superstition, dise 


task still before the Christian Church in the Mission Field. C 


and Madagascar will not make the problem easier. They wil 


selfishness stimulated by western ideas of trade? There we s 


African leadership is needed. , 
Here is the Gulu Pastor’s Five Year Plan: ee 


* AcHoui’s FururRE CHURCH.” eee 


1940. Explanation of Church's courses and services to build up the li 
~ of each Christian, viz. :— — aie 
(1) Promises at beginning of Reading in Church. 
(2) Baptism course. 
(3) Confirmation course. 
(4) Holy Marriage. 
1941. Church's work of Redemption of the Whole Life of the Tribe.* | 
(a) Responsibility of lay leaders and congregations. ee | 
(¥) Wealth, money, homes, parenthood, childhood, to be | 
based on Christian principles. : Sah 
(c) Work of women for beautifying churches. es 
(@) Work of men to build churches. 
(e) Mutual help by strong mulukas for weaker ones. 
(f) School sports, etc. 
(g) F.U. and M.U. 
(4) Teachers’ support. 


1942. The Leadership of the Church. eid 
(2) Leadership and witness to make Acholi a strong tribe. 
(¥) Leadership in redeeming songs and dancing, etc., and ° 
fighting against witchcraft. 
(¢) Leadership against paganism generally. Saks | 
(d) Leadership to help bickisRdes Bes 
(e¢) How God raised leaders and witnesses of His power from 
Adam, Prophets, Apostles, etc. Coming of the Gospel — 
to Acholi (Acholi chiefs sent for help to Bunyoro). — 
Growth of Church in Acholi and work of C.M.S. 


1943. Demonstration of Unifying Influence of Church in Pastorate. 
Visiting of groups of youths, parents, etc., to different place: 
combined meetings at Gulu. : 


1944. General Thanksgiving and Worship (Spirit of). . 
Corporate services of worship headed by chiefs, clan elders, 

teachers. © 
1945. Convention. a 


* In reports from other clergy it is interesting to see attempts being made 
to redeem all parts of the life of the people and tribe, e.g. the Masaba Rural 
Deanery appointed a sub-committee to see what could be done to stop excesses 
during the circumcision rites and dances. They drew up a form of service to — 
be held just before the rite, and also petitioned the Tribal Council and the 
District Commissioner to help against certain bad features of this custom 
Another pastor as a result of his pastorate mission had to consider the Christi: 
answer to certain problems arising out of “‘ burial” and ‘“ choosing the hi : 
ceremonies, and the prevalent tendencies to excessive expenditure on cigare 
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INDIAN YOUTH IN THE _ 


WAR SITUATION 


By BENEDICTA ROWE* 


tangled politics. How do the political storms affect Christian 
: work? This is a large question, but one which all who are 
interested in missions should face. No sensible person will try to 


W esate attention has recently been focused on India and her 


generalize about India; but some notes on life in a women’s college ated 
“somewhere in India” during the past few years may have value as — 
_ Opening a shutter on one small bit of Christian mission work under — 


‘wat conditions. 


“War conditions” in India up to January, 1942, had nothing in 


common with war conditions in England: there was no imminent 


threat of invasion, no general background of acute personal anxiety, 


personal loss, and personal grief, no “‘ blitz”; there was not even the 
fret of the black-out or the nuisance of food or transport restrictions. 
*“ War conditions ” spelt another story in India; life went on as usual, 
but against a background of bitter political controversy which ranged 


the natural leaders of popular feeling against the Government of the 


land, and filled the gaols with many of India’s most respected citizens, 
driven by party loyalty to obey Mr. Gandhi’s orders and seek arrest 
by symbolic defiance of the Defence of India Act. 

What could such a situation mean for girl students just awakening 


to the claims of their country upon their interest and loyalty? Indian _ 2 
girl students are much like English girls; a few are passionately inter- = 


ested in politics, but the majority would rather chat about personal 


matters than discuss public events. But public events in India have 


been charged with an emotional content which stirred all hearts, and 
“We are slaves” became the accepted axiom of even the most 


intelligent. 


This is not the place to recapitulate the sequence of events in India 


from 1939 to 1942,¢ but no one should forget that the war scene was 

set for India by the Viceroy’s declaration of belligerency. Since 1937 

all the provinces of British India had been governed by elected Indian 

ministers responsible to elected provincial legislatures; and though 
* Miss Benedicta Rowe is on the staff of a Christian College in India. 


Many admirable summaries of these events exist; perhaps one of the 
clearest and most illuminating is given in Mr. T, A. Raman’s India, published 


by the O,U.P., in its series, ‘‘ The World To-day.” 
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the problems connected with re-modelling the Central Gover 
_ similar lines had not yet been solved, there seemed no reasonabl 
that India was moving rapidly towards Dominion status. Against 
background a viceregal declaration of belligerency stood out in gla 
contrast, Though completely legal, and possibly unavoidable, 
manner of bringing India into the war without, so far as the pu 
knew, any reference to the people or their chosen leaders, came as a 
profound shock. ‘For though India is constitutionally a dependency 
she has to-day an acutely sensitive political consciousness, and the 
pride of the country was hurt.”* To sit with Indian friends in the early 
days of September, 1939, and listen to the B.B.C. glorying in the great | 
response of the Empire to the challenge of war was a bitter and — 
humiliating experience. We listened to the story of how each of the 
great Dominions in turn had made its choice, some indeed after con- 
siderable hesitation, to stand by Britain in the struggle; we were 
expected to glow with pride at this great voluntary union, But India’s — 
response was not voluntary; India had been given no invitation to 
choose; India was in the war because of a decision taken seven 
thousand miles away by an alien government. Her state of dependence | 
could not have been driven home more forcibly. Informed opinion | 
in India was almost uniformly strongly anti-Nazi, but the Nazi danger — 
was remote, the Congress opposition to the British Raj a present reality; _ 
hatred of Nazism was submerged in the flood of Indian politics. = | 
In thinking of Indian politics during these last few years one is | 
tempted to misquote Alice and to declare that “ Everyone has lost, — 
and nobody desetves a prize.” For if it is sadly true that the Govern- _ 
ment, though not from any lack of trying, failed to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the politically articulate, and was unable to fire the moral 
_ imagination of the intelligentsia, it is equally true, and equally sad, that — 
Congress leaders appeared to think only in negative terms of non- | 
co-operation. A sense of frustration settled like a blight on many of | 
3 the most honest and most patriotic young people. Ardent youth — 
_~.seeking an outlet for a new and burning national consciousness could — 
find, it seemed, no means of expressing its patriotism except in denun- 
ciation of Britain. The growing sense of frustration as hope after hope __ 
of a “solution of the deadlock ” failed brought a growing exasperation _ 
which deepened into bitterness. To watch able young minds become us | 
so fettered by passion and prejudice that they lost the power of weighing _ 
evidence or assessing facts was hard; to have Hitler admired “ because __ 
he’s not English” was tragic. By 1942 every discussion on political 
questions, however remote in origin from India, was ruthlessly brought - +} 
round to illustrate the one thesis—‘* We are slaves.” a 4 
So much for the debit side; but there is much to be put in the 
balance against this negative effect. Perhaps the first word should be © 
a song of thankfulness and praise to the Holy Spirit that during three 

a 


\ 
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very difficult years the Christian fellowship of a staff of mixed nation- — 
ality, vatious denominations, and divergent outlook stood the strain, — 
and that from students, too, there was never anything but personal 
friendliness. The happy fellowship in the College is something positive. — 
* T. A. Raman, India, O,U.P., 1942, p. 87. <a 
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e bitter unreason which seems to blight so much young thought 
y an unfortunate manifestation of a growing awareness of some- 


evokes a passionate sentiment of service only waiting to be directed 
into more fruitful channels when the bewildering dust of controversy 

subsides. The war has stretched the Indian horizon. “ Current Events,” 
ae fortnightly discussion group, once a struggling seedling in the history 
department, became a very healthy plant, with a crowd of eager young 
people, budding scientists and philosophers as well as would-be 
historians, anxious to know everything possible about every part of 
the world and to understand the different points of view of the different 
ndian parties. China is very much on the map; and now, amongst 
a few, Soviet Russia. A ‘“‘ Mock Parliament” in which a Bill for the 


very thorough reading and preliminary discussion among the speakers. 
he arrest and sentence of Mr. Nehru in the course of the symbolic 
Civil Disobedience campaign was elsewhere the signal for student 
trikes, but in this college (almost 75 per cent. Christian), after anxious 
debate as to how far loyalty to the “ national ” cause demanded a strike, 
the crisis was met instead by a student service in chapel and a student 
meeting in which the facts of the political situation were sensibly 
explored and constructive proposals put forward in regard to the special. 
“réle of students in the service of their country. All this goes to show 
hat the impact of the political crisis is rousing a genuinely responsible 
olitical consciousness. 
_ The Japanese advance and the disasters in Burma and Malaya brought — 
bitterness to a head, since Britain seemed to have added this to her 
‘other sins, that she had failed in her self-appointed, much advertised 
‘téle as protector of India. Irresponsible young folk, remembering 
‘only that the Japanese were not Westernets, were tempted to a pre- 
tended readiness to welcome their fellow Asiatics. But this was not 
etious, and every responsible leader was outspoken in exposing the. 
‘shallow folly of such an outlook. Whatever foolishness might some- 
times be heard on the lips of the irresponsible, serious Indian opinion 
‘mever wavered in its opposition to aggression and to Fascism. 
The call to A.R.P. activities and to First Aid training was met with 
cheerful alacrity; and perhaps the best test of a sound outlook on 
‘troubled world, the serious threat of ait-raids hardly disturbed the 
urface of normal college work or the routine of public exams. 
_ What does all this talk about war and politics amount to for the 
future of Christian work in India? It will be noticed that this article 
has a very narrow reference: it is concerned exclusively with the 
pact of the political crisis on the minds of a group of Indian girl 
tudents, mostly Christian. Many people would say that the heart of 
Christian work in India is in the villages. Of this the writer cannot 
peak, having no knowledge of village conditions. But in the last 
event the future of Christianity in India must lie not with the oversea 
missionaries but with the Indian Church. Leadership in the Indian 


g bigger than family or community, of that ‘‘ Mother India”? which . 


Expansion of the Viceroy’s Council was debated between a “ Liberal” fe 
Government Party supporting the Bill, and a “Congress” Opposition _ 
opposing because it did not go far enough, called out a great deal of . 
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a sterile thing in our history; it was not a sterile thing which was 


4 


‘who will go back to minister in the villages ; and there ate the fathers 


is not enough” is a lesson which few of us learn easily ; but we are 


“ment or on the Congress Party or the Moslem League or others; the © 
problem of India’s political status is outside their competence ; but it 
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Church must come out of the Indian colleges; there, among: 
young men and women, ate the future Christian clergy and theit 
and mothers of the next generation of Christians. Any thought an 
any prayer about missions in India must take stock of the national is 
which to these young people is an ever-present emotional storm-c 

in their lives. ‘The strong wine of national feeling is not easily co 
tained in the old bottles of mission loyalties ; nor is this to be regte 
The spirit of nationality is not a negative nor a sterile thing; w 
England should know this if we know nothing else. It has not 


vehicle of sanctity to Joan of Arc; it was not a sterile thing to the © 
Hebrew psalmists and prophets. Whatever the mystery of race and — 
land, it is a living mystery which time and again has been wroug 
into the creative purpose of the living God. In this day of world histo 
how many European Christians, forced to contemplate the devastation 
of their cities and their country, have found strength in the knowledge 
that this, too, is a human agony that Christ has shared. ‘Oh Jetu-_ 
salem, Jerusalem”; Christians should be sensitive to the mysteri A 
power in national consciousness. ss ns 

Some years ago, before the war, a group of Indian Christians and 
others met for discussion, and one of the Indians put forward her most 
burning problem—“ Is it wrong to love one’s country?” “‘ Patriotism — 


beginning to see dimly that the problem of world peace centres in the 
discovery of a synthesis between national feeling and world-citizenship ; 
so, too, in India, But to speak of world-citizenship in India now is — 
to provoke the retort—“ We should like our taste of sovereignty first, — 
before you urge us to give it up”; and to point out that communal — 
antagonisms bar the way, offers no salve to bitterly wounded self- 
respect. oe 

We are there to preach the Gospel, and the Gospel transcends f. 
and community and race and nation and continent; but if we try to 
preach the Gospel in India without taking into account the sense of 
bitter national hurt in the minds of many of our audience, we show 
ourselves but poor servants of Him who was a Master of realism. It 
is not for missionaries to sit in judgment either on the British Govern 


of 
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is not outside their competence to cultivate a sympathetic understanding - 
of what this question means to every thinking Indian, both in the 
inspiration given by hopes of a united self-governing India and in the 
humiliation of communal and party feuds and factions; it is not out- ; 
side their competence to be sensitive to the fascinating pattern which | 
will in time emerge from the interweaving of the many strands of the 
Indian heritage. All this has its place in that actual living out of the 
Gospel which means more than preaching or teaching can in India 
to-day. eT 

Many Indian Christians see dangers to Christian interests and to the 
tiny Christian community in any weakening of British influence ; and — 


Ne 


any Indians of course, both Christians and othets, would see much 
tegret in the snapping of every link between India and the British 
mmonwealth of Nations, But for many young educated Christians 
he national issue means an almost intolerable strain, for their Chris- 
nity seems, on a superficial view, to denationalize them; there may 
9e a great loneliness of spirit for those who find themselves isolated as 
Christians in Hindu “ Nationalist” circles, and isolated as “ Nation- 


ational issue has heightened the barrier against Christianity which too 
often they regard only as the nominal religion of an alien “ ruling 
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‘message from English lips. Such a fear has reference only to the towns- 
folk; the situation in the villages is outside the scope of this article. 
But the way of service to the Indian Church is very clear—the way of 
patience and friendship and humility and work. Direct evangelization 
in educated circles may, at moments of pessimism, seem almost a closed — 
toad ; but there is opportunity and to spare for work within the Christian 
community, side by side with Indian Christians engaged on the task of 
building up the Christian Church in India. It is liaison officers that 
ate needed—liaison officers to hand on to Indian Christians the Christian 
heritage of worship, Bible study, Church history, and theology, as well 
as of secular learning. In these fields there is much stirring in the 
Indian Christian community, and much need of labourers. 


iN OCCUPIED CHINA 


How the work of the Church proceeds in spite of the immobilization 
Of repatriation of missionaries is illustrated by the following: 

A few days before war between Japan and Britain broke out, 
Mr. G. E. Sibley, Headmaster of the Yu Hua Middle School, Wei Hai 
Wei, called a meeting of the Board of Managers. “I suggested that 
the Board accepted full responsibility for the school for the duration 
if war should break out. They agreed to this. In the circumstances 
they could make no written declaration ... When war was declared 
the Japanese considered the school as a private Chinese institution, 
and allowed it to remain open with the same Board of Managers, Chinese 
Headmaster and staff. The Board engaged the Chinese priest as a 
member of the school staff, and guaranteed his maintenance. Two 
church women workers were given rooms on the school compound, 
and the school paid their salaries. The Church was classed as a school 


shapel and services were permitted.” 
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Alfred Buxton. By Norman Grubb. (Lutterworth Press, 5s.). 
The Jews in a Christian Social Order. By Olga Levertoff. (Sheldon 


ONE LOSS, -28.), 
Reconstruction: The Church's Part. By L. E. Elliott-Buing, D.D. 


(Muller, 5s.). 
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lists”? among the mission-minded. For educated non-Christians the 


- ‘THE ATLANTIC. 


AS is a Report arising out of correspondence between offi 
books, has issued for it a list of dates and happenings in history whi 


~ comment here. 


but in spite of repetition, which is probably unavoidable, it is we 


must find a place on the American Map. 


AND AFRICA 


By ARTHUR KARNEY* 


The Atlantic Charter and Africa from an American Standpoint. (A st 
by the Committee for Africa, the War, and Peace Aims.) 


Events in African History. Compiled by Epwin W. Situ. (A sup 
ment to the above.) 


of the Phelps-Stokes Fund which has done so much for edu 
cation in Africa. ae 
Edwin Smith, author of The Golden Stool, Aggrey of Africa, and oth 


will be of real value to lovers of Africa, but which needs no furth 

The Report itself is rather lengthy, at times perhaps a trifle wordy, 
worth reading, and those who have not time for the whole Report c 
find the gist of it in the summary, and the recommendations in Chapter 

The object the authors have in view is to get the United States 
America to realize that they can no longer behave towards Africa ai 
they tried to do towards Europe after the Versailles Treaty. Afric 


_ Individually, Americans, such as the members of the Phelps-Stoke ; 


- Commissions and their admirable missionaries in French, Belgian, and 


Portuguese Africa, in Liberia and the Union, have made a notable 
contribution towards the well-being of the continent, but apart from 
these and the big trading concerns, America, feeling she has no stake 
in the continent, holds aloof. ae 
The object of this Report is to get the authorities in the States t 
tealize that the world is one, and that the Atlantic Charter is just a 
important for Africa as for the rest of the world; that Roosevelt’ 
four freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear—are as much needed in the Dark Continen 
as elsewhere. ‘ 
Early in the Report the authors quote with approval a leader it 
The Times after the fall of Malaya. ‘“‘ Defeats must serve, just as defeat 
in the American War of Independence served, as a starting point fo 


_ a fresh advance in which . . . Great Britain may once more become 
the pioneer of new policies and a new outlook .... There is no 
place for the Britain of the past. She must, and she can, offer to the 
world of the Twentieth Century something which the world needs.” 


+ 


* The Rt. Rev. A. B. L. Karney is Bishop of Southampton, and was Bisho 
of Johannesburg 1922-1933. oe 


Sut these words were written with the thought of what was happening aa 


the Far East, and the Report underlines the fact that they must be ae 


de to apply to Africa too. 

But what do we mean by Africa? The Repott, following Lord 
dailey’s admirable Africa Survey, deals with Africa south of the Sahata. 
igypt and the Mediterranean Littoral have been in close touch with 
jurope and Asia for many centuries and were for a long time in advance 
f Europe in culture; but to the south of the Sahara, Africa was the - 
ark Continent till the days of the Renaissance, and a large part of it 
till within the last one hundred years. 
_ The length of the Report has been mentioned, but there is every 
‘excuse, for there are so many forms of government, such different 
ative policies, that its subject isa vast one. There ate the parts of | 
Africa which are wholly or partially independent—Egypt, the Union 
of South Africa, Liberia, and Abyssinia. There are those portions 
where the climate allows white men to settle permanently, such as the 
Rhodesias, Kenya and the Union of South Africa, and the great portions 

which will always be, in the main, native territories. The problem in 
these last is the easiest to tackle, for wherever the white man has settled 
he is conscious of the great black cloud of natives round him, and is’ 
afraid of being swamped and dragged down. But even in the native 
territories there are two different policies—the British policy of Indirect 
Rule, favoured by great statesmen like Lord Lugard and Sir Donald 

Cameron, and seen at its best in countries like Nyasaland, Nigeria, and 

the Gold Coast, and the French policy of training an élite to be real 

French citizens and lead their own indigénes. Both policies have their 
dangers, and the de Gaullist Free French, in the colonies they have taken 

over, ate adopting a policy between the two. 
_ In those parts where the white settlers hold the reins, (or seek to do so, 

as in Kenya), the outlook for the native has been grim in the extreme, 
especially in the last fifteen years in the Union; but there are signs of | 
a stirring of conscience—on the very morning in which this review 
has been written the writer of it has had a hopeful letter from one of 
the most steadfast champions of natives in South Africa, in which he 
says, “I think you would find an immense change in public opinion. 
People are at last getting their conscience slightly pricked. I believe 
‘that when the troops come back from the north, having realized what — 
good fellows our natives are, they will demand a squarer deal.” He 
draws attention to a speech made by Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, in which he says, “ The quickest way 
of creating conditions in which there can be homes for Europeans is 
to raise the general level of the native masses,” and the Report quotes 
with well deserved approval the speech of Field Marshal Smuts this 
year at Cape Town, which may well mark a stage forward; for one 
thing, it will restore to the native that hope for the future of which he 
‘was tobbed by the Hertzog Acts. Smuts declared that the theory of a 
“master people” is the theory of Nazism (so in this way Hitler un- 
wittingly, and no doubt unwillingly, has done the black people a good 
turn!) Smuts goes on to say that he favours the conception of trustee- 
ship, but it must be for the benefit of the ward, not of the trustee. “If 
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-_ watch anxiously the copper belt in Northern Rhodesia and the stru; 


~ tion and too rapid development. 


__ ptejudice, it does not hold out much hope for the mass, the indigénes. 
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the trustee exploits his ward he neglects his trust.” M 
South Africans who have for years felt uneasy at the illiberal po 
the Government will respond to Smuts’s call. ‘ Bes 

Time does not allow us to deal with the problems in other coun 
where whites can settle. Those interested in Africa will continu 


in Kenya. But it is time now to turn to the great territories where the 
are few white settlers and where the policy of French, English, and, Zo) 
recent years, Belgian administrations has been to rule in the interest 
of the native. Here the problem is not how to get white and black 
to co-operate, but how best to rule in the interests of the blacks. 
“Indirect rule,” through native chiefs or kings, maintains as far as 
possible native customs, but with white administrators to advise and _ 
confer with native chiefs. There is a great deal to be said in favo 
of this indirect rule. The vernacular is used, and native customs 
respected whenever possible, but the great danger is that it may mai 
tain the tribal system after the natives have grown out of it. T. 
~ native under the tribal system is not an individual so much as a memb 
~ of the tribe, and the tribal system has stood against progress as a whole 
The difficulty is to keep the right balance between too much consetva- 


On the other hand, the danger of the French system is that while : 
encourages the élite, and shows how free the French are from colou: 


But now we must consider the main proposals of the Report, whic 
will be found in the summary in the last chapter. ae 
The Report lays great stress on the debt both the United States of © 
America and Europe owe to Africa. a 
It is not easy to draw up a balance sheet, but on the whole a very 
few years ago the balance was heavily in Africa’s favour. The first 
-adventurets into Africa were out for what they could get, and many 
are still following in their train. One does not forget the gallant ban 
of missionaries, doctors, educators, who have gone to Africa for Aftica’s — 
good; nor the belief which inspired Livingstone that the best way to — 
free Africa from the slave trade and many other miseries, was to develop 
Africa’s resources ; but the great majority were out for exploitation, 
pure and simple. eS 
The earliest and vilest form was the slave trade, a terrible blot ork E 
the history of England and America. It is startling to read in the 
history of Queen Anne’s reign how civilized races fought for the right 
to catty on this trade, and while the emancipaton of the slaves was one — 
of the noblest chapters in our history, we have to remember that all too — 
little was done afterwards to rehabilitate the freed slaves and their 
descendants, as the West Indies testify to-day. a 
But the slave trade was but the beginning of exploitation. Africa 
contains quantities of metals, without which we cannot catry on, It 
also contains a huge reservoir of cheap native labour, for mines and farms. _ 
The European and American exploiter has seen to it that it remains a 
cheap market. Further, he has attacked ruthlessly the forests of Africa, 
causing soil erosion and great impoverishment of its soil. It is our 
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pe out that black debt, and 


t must be remembered that, apart from great mineral resources, 
tica is a poor country and a very sick one. Numberless tropical 
iseases have raged victorious, and while we have given African terri- 
ies many outstanding and honourable leaders and many self- 
tificing missionaries, they have been hampered in their efforts to. 
improve social and health conditions, partly by native ignorance and 
upetstition, but chiefly by lack of money. : 

- The rich countries have until lately been mean in the extreme in 
their money grants to South Aftica. That England, during the costliest 
war in history, should vote £5,000,000 towards meeting these social, 
educational, and medical demands of all her colonies, is a noble gesture _ 
for which we may be thankful; but much more remains to be done, 
and the Report urges that the United States of America must take a 
share. There can be no freedom from want and no freedom from 
fear until a great deal more money has been provided. Is it too much 
to hope that when peace comes we may spenda couple of days’ cost of 
the war on Africa? But help from outside, however generous, will 
not set Africa on its feet; the finest administrators will leave but little 
mark unless we have a clear objective. Perhaps the first lesson the 
white man has to learn comes from Lord Hailey. He says, “ The 
British would not regard themselves as fulfilling their duty as trustees 
unless they endowed the natives of the Dependencies with such self- 
‘governing institutions as will ultimately fit them to attain a position of — 
political independence.” In other words, as the Report points out, 
we should do well to change the word “ trusteeship ” into “‘ guardian- 
ship.” A trustee’s oversight may be lifelong: a guardian’s task . 
‘comes to an end when his ward comes of age. fo 

Much has been done by medical missions to fight disease: much eas 
thas been done by mission schools to educate the black man; but they 
have not had the money to tackle the problem properly, and when the —_— 
governments take these jobs in hand, with infinitely greater resources, = 
the missionaries must welcome the move and be eager to co-operate 
with the governments. Fortunately there are many signs that the 2 
best administrators are prepared to welcome this co-operation of mis- 
sionaries in these great tasks. 

It is no easy task the Report has set England and America. It will 
ptobably take generations to accomplish it, but by God’s grace one 
day an Africa, free from want and fear, will take its place by the side of =” 
the United Nations of the world. os 
_ But we must remember that the passion for power and domination, 
and the greed for large profits will always be powerful in fallen humanity, 
and they may well pass to African leaders, so that it is only a Christian 
‘Africa that will be free from want or fear. And it is only a Christian 
England and America that will lay aside the love of power and cease 
to be greedy for gain. The Report, on the whole, seems to recognize 
that what Europe, Africa, and America all need is not so much an 
Atlantic but a Christian Charter. 


SOME USEFUL LITTLE 
a BOOKS ; 


ee By ARTHUR J. BEACH* 


ne iyi: 
= W I is a mistake to ignore small books and pamphlets merely becau 
| of their size. They have played an important part in the fo fn 
tion of public opinion, Christian and otherwise. While being 
- substitute for larger volumes, there are some which are written 
_ acknowledged masters of their subject, who have so clarified th 
thinking that they are able to put its salient features in language wh 
= can be understood by the people. ‘ 
_ One such is The Church Calling, by William Paton (E.H.P., 1s. 6d. 
—__ six talks on “‘ The Church and World Order ” broadcast in the summe 
aes. of 1942. It is most significant that the content of these talks v 
- given with the written approval of the leaders of the Churches in 
Britain, not excepting the Roman Church. Mr. Paton grapples wi 
_ the problem of political power and freedom, and shows that it is th 
_ work of the Church to see that in all our thinking and planning th 
laws of God are understood and acknowledged. At the same tt 
<= _ he makes it quite clear that Christians as such have no special attribu 
for making technical judgments. He faces squarely the issue of inter- 
national reconciliation and in doing so pays humble tribute to those 
who, under the iron grip of totalitarian rule, are giving costly witnes 
to the laws of God. How infinitely poorer the Church would be withow 
them! The value of the book is enhanced by having as appendices 
“The Atlantic Charter” and “ The Churches’ Ten Points.”” This book 
can be recommended without hesitation to all those, whether in di 
_ cussion groups or not, who want to make a start in Christian thinkin 
- about the world in which we live. a 
ve The Cripps Mission, by R. Coupland (O.U.P., 1s.), is a most usefu 
piece of work. Professor Coupland was out in India studying » 
constitutional problem, and Sir Stafford Cripps, when he artive 
: invited him to stay on and join his staff. Although the book is n 
an official record, it is based entirely on first-hand information. Pr 
fessor Coupland writes with sympathy and understanding of all the 
parties concerned in the negotiations, and shows how very near to 
success the mission at one time came. The book describes all the 
various influences that were commented on in the press at the time 
of the mission, and puts them into something like their right perspec- 
tive. It is very easy to condemn the Indian leaders as unrealistic, but 
the unity of a population of nearly 400 million with all the divisions 
which their history has bequeathed them will inevitably take time to. 
achieve. Perhaps the Cripps Mission will in due course be seen to 
have made some contribution to this unification. One result of reading | 


* The Rey. A. J, Beach is an Area Secretary of S.P.G. in 
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aT a 
ook, though it is naturally not mentioned, is to see how very 
derstandable is the ardent desire of many Indian Christians to ex-_ 
ess the unity that is in Christ by some form of teunion. Professor 
upland has also written a very readable book on Britain and India, 
600-1941 (Longmans, 1s.), which makes a good introduction to the 
resent situation prevailing in India. 

_ Norman Goodall, L.M.S. Secretary for India, in The Indian Deadlock 
World Issues, No. 14, E.H.P., 3d.), has made a well-balanced appeal 
o England to recognize the supreme importance of the gospel of 
econciliation in our dealing with India now. Since the Cripps Mission 
‘something has gone fatally wrong with the spirit of the business. © 
Chis fact is of supreme concern for Christians.” 

China Can Take It, by Ronald Rees (E.H.P., 1s. 6d.), is an excellent 
00k for reminding us of things we have heard about China but were | 
n danger of forgetting, and brings that knowledge up to date. The | 
uthor has only recently returned after nineteen yeats spent in China. 
art of that time he was travelling in connexion with work for the 
National Christian Council, so he is well qualified to speak. Tremen- 
ous changes are taking place in China, and for the Church in China 
> is indeed a day of opportunity. It looks as if the time might be | 
oming when it will be necessary for Chinese Christians to think out 
heir theology, so engrossed are they, as is to be expected, in their 
ew-found joy of service. In the meantime it is of the utmost im- 
ottance that by sympathy and imagination we should enter into their 
Kperiences. The book includes questions for study and discussion and, 
that is of greater importance, a most valuable bibliography of recent 
ooks on China. In view of the United Aid to China Fund, the publi- 
ation of this book at the present time is most opportune. 

' The Art of the Missionary, by R. O. Hall, Bishop of Hong Kong and 
outh China (S.C.M., 2s.). There is much in this book which throws 
ght on the character of China and the Church in her midst, but as 
je author admits in the Preface, although he was asked to write a 
ook about China, it wouldn’t come, and instead it is on the job of a 
lissionary. It is refreshing reading, not only because of the author’s ; 
timitable way of writing, but also for his depth of understanding in — v5 
te art of true missionary work, and indeed of all pastoral activity. He f 
as some devastating and salutary things to say about the place of the S 
toss in the life of a missionary, coming white hot from his own 
{perience in China. Perhaps one day the Bishop will write a book on 
hina, for the feel of this book suggests that he has the artist’s under- 
anding of his subject. Incidentally, there are a couple of pages of 
wllicking good sense about the importance of being hobby-minded. 
‘Conditions in Occupied Territories, No. 3: Religious Persecution (H.M. 
rationery Office, 3d.) is a report of the Inter-Allied Information 
committee. It is a record of revolting and calculated brutality and 
uelty. But it is more than that. It is an account of the inevitable 
ic between the totalitarian states whose agents are bound by no 
straints, and those, Christians and others, who tecognize laws and 
oral standards coming from outside man himself, which demand his 
yedience. One sees how we are indeed fighting this war to make a 
ty 
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Christian civilization possible. But that is not all. Our fellow Christians 
are offering redemptive suffering. They follow in the train of those 
of whom it has been said, “ The world was not worthy.” Obviously, 
something more than admiration is required of us. a: as 
Edinburgh House Press has an admirable series of 3d. pamphlets 
under the general heading of World Issues. They are topical and thete- 
fore some of them may, at any moment, by a sudden change in the 
wat situation, become out of date. But at the moment of writing this 
cannot be said of any of them. Their purpose is to help Christians 
to have an informed opinion about different parts of the world and 
the issues at stake. There are obviously various ways in which these 
pamphlets can be used. = 
William Paton has written two of them, both on subjects on which 
he is an authority—Continental Christianity in War-Time and America 
and Britain. The two first-rate articles by Miss Margery Perham in 
The Times of March 13th and 14th, 1942, on “ The Colonies” are 
reprinted in this series. Many decisions will have to be made in the 
colonies, some of them technical, but moral judgments are just as surely 
involved. The concern of the majority of Christians in this country 
about the colonies is conspicuous by its absence, and this is distinctly 
unfair not only to the inhabitants but also to those who go out from 
this country on administrative work. = 
Don’t Forget the West Indies, by E. W. Thompson, is a reminder not 
only of a responsibility which had largely been forgotten, but also of 
a decision taken by our own Government at a time when we had reached 
the lowest ebb of the fortunes of war, to go forward with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission under the chairmanship of Lord 
Moyne. Our conveyance of Africans as slaves for the plantations in 
the West Indies is something of which we are now, let us hope, ashamed, 
Missionaries have made such reparation as lay within their power, and 
because of their service the majority of West Indians are Christian. 
So it comes about that the Church now has a renewed opportunity of 
service in co-operation with the steps being taken by the Government. 
In the same series C. J. Stranks, until recently an S.P.G. missionary 
in Japan, gives valuable information on the history and psychological 
make-up of the Japanese in Japan To-day (see also Japan in the World 
Crisis, Christian News-Letter, 1s. 6d., by the same author). The 
immediate and major issue of the war divides the world into two camps, 
but in the end of the day this may be found to be a superficial and 
gtossly over-simplified division. It is incumbent upon Christians to 
work constantly for a deeper understanding of persons and people, on 
whichever side of the present conflict they may stand. This approach 
is in keeping with the best Christian philosophy of the present time, 
and is a political necessity acknowledged by the more fat-seeing states- 
men to-day. 
The Headmaster of Leighton Park School, Reading, E. B. Castle, 
in Why Christian Education ?, draws on his Swarthmore Lecture and 
his articles in The Spectator to give a grand conception of Christian 
Education, which like all good apologia goes over to the offensive 
immediately. He includes two excellent accounts of educationa! 


ther a Community School.at Erode in South India. 
thers of the World Issues series are just as worthy of attention. 
at About India, by Mrs. Kathleen Bliss, written before the Cripps 


hina, the Jews, and the Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia. 
__ The Bishop of Worcester, in co-operation with his D.M.C., invited 
three clergy in Cambridge to draw up an outline of six lectures for the 
se of his clergy and parochial organizations in his Diocese. Its title 
is One Creative Purpose (Highway Press, 9d.). There is much useful 
Material in this pamphlet, and it is particularly encouraging to find a 
ll lecture given to the inter-relation between worship and evangelism 
expressed in the liturgical worship of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The books suggested for further study are good, but for a diocesan 
yllabus they might be more representative of the different Anglican 
‘missionary societies. : 
_ The Missionary Council has recently published a revised syllabus 
(known as M. 51) of four lectures on The Church of God in the World 
To-day. The original syllabus was used with considerable success in 
the old Missionary Week-end Campaigns, and this revised edition — 
should prove helpful to any who want to give such a course under 
_ war conditions, 
_ Of the many useful books published recently for work with children, 
the most helpful are the Practical Books (E.H.P., 1s. 6d.). They take 
_ the form of handbooks for leaders, and so far there are three of them— 
on Africa, China, and India. In them are details of things to make, 
stories to tell, playlets, dresses, poems, tunes, and the like, all designed 
to bring home to the imaginative sympathy of children the life and 
_ customs of other lands and of their fellow Christians. In other words, 
these books are packed with useful and fascinating material which 
' should prove of invaluable assistance to teachers and leaders of young 


_ people. 


_ CHURCH TRANSLATION WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


_ We are trying to promote co-ordination in our translation work. 
The Secretary of the Provincial Board of Missions (Canon Amor, S.S.M.) 
is now in touch with all our translation Committees—about eight— 
and representatives from some of them met in Kimberley in the earlier 
part of the year and spent two days in discussing common problems. 
_ Hitherto we have acted in more or less water-tight compartments, but 
those who met realized the importance of co-operation, There is a 
_ great deal of work to be done on a glossary of theological terms for the 
different languages. We shall also be able, I hope, to pool ideas about 
the kind of Church and propaganda literature needed for our missions. 
a THe BisHop OF KIMBERLEY AND KURUMAN. 


nts—one at Cyrene, a craft school in Southern Rhodesia, and CaS 


ission, is a stimulating pro-Congress essay, and there are others on 
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REVIEWS 


The Old Testament in the World Church, With Special Reference to be 
Younger Churches. By Godfrey E. Phillips. Lutterworth Press, 
1942. 165 pp. Ios. net. 


HE Old Testament and the New Israel—what part or lot has 

\ the one in the other? Is the Old Testament really an integral 
part of the Gospel? And if we must accept it as such, how 

are we to deal with its more obvious crudities, its obscurities and 
irrelevances, its legalism, above all its emphasis on the Election of Israel? 
These are questions which concern us deeply at home, and we ate 
still fumbling our way towards an answer. But can we go faster? 
From a reading of Prof. Phillips’s book two things seem to emerge, 
that we not only must but can. ome 
(i) The reports which the author has collected from the Younger 
Churches ate disquieting. From Africa comes the complaint that 
while the stories of the patriarchs strike a familiar note and are easily 
understood, they are too often accepted without . discrimination. 
Legalism and literalism are rife; “‘ in both East and West Africa there 
are secessionist churches which encourage polygamy, insisting that it 
is permitted ‘in the Bible.” Even witchcraft, strongly condemned 
as it is in the Old Testament, finds endorsement of its reality in the 
ghost of Samuel at Endor. Ke 
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India’s reaction to the Old Testament is rather that of disdain 


“Educated Hindus are repelled by the anthropomorphisms in the 
natratives? and by the “intolerance of a narrow monotheism... 
written in letters of blood across the history of man” (Sir J. S. Radha- 
krishnan). The imprecatory psalms come in for particular condemna- 
tion as teaching the thought of a jealous, revengeful God. One adult 
convert found the Old Testament even to the end difficult of acceptance, 
and was convinced that it must come to a convert “ later in his Christian 
life and not before.” Of his days in the Mission High School he said, 
“T do not remember to have taken the Old Testament into considera- 
tion ; had I done so I should have preferred the Hindu Puranas.” 

The evidence from China is if anything even mote serious. Here 
the tension between “ fundamentalism ” and “‘ modernism ” is “ severer 
than elsewhere, and constitutes a mote serious threat than denomina- 
tionalism to the unity of the Church.” Thus on the one side we heat 
of an undiscriminating literalism which is Judaic rather than Christian 
and is supported by a far-fetched allegorizing of the text: on the other, 
such a judgment as that of “one of the most thoughtful pastors if 
North China,” who thought that the time would be better spent if 
studying Sociology or Psychology. ‘‘ Reading the Old Testament,” 
he remarks, “is like eating a large crab; it turns out to be mostly 
shell, with very little meat in it.” 


Such, in brief outline, is the situation depicted by Prof. Phillips ic 


Here at home, lulled by a false sense of security, we have allowed our- 
selves to toy with this problem at our leisure. It is only of late that 

voices, like that of Fr. Hebert, have warned us of our peril. But in 

the Younger Churches that peril has shown itself from the first. There 
_ the fundamental question, “‘ What is the Gospel?” is posed at the 
outset, demanding a definite answer ; and if the wrong answer is given 
7s results are immediately apparent. We should be grateful for this 
book even if it did no more than reveal these, and bid us mark the omen. 

(ii) But it does much more than this. Prof. Phillips convincingly 
demonstrates that the Old Testament (used aright) is an indispensable 


give a bare summary of his argument. He insists at the outset on the 
“ vital principle ” that the Old Testament is “ the record of a history, 
culminating in the historic Jesus.” Out of a pagan religious back- 
ground, having much in common with that of primitive India, one 


head of humanity,” His “‘ messenger to the world.” 

“What happened to the Jews and to them alone”; their experience 
of redemption by a living personal God; their growing realization of 
His Oneness, His Holiness ; His All-Sovereighty ; their need for Torah, 


_ its wages, of suffering merited or seemingly undeserved ; their expecta- 
tion of the Kingdom of God, ever baffled by sin yet ever tenaciously 
 affirmed—all this is a story supremely relevant to the coming of “ the 

Christ,” and without it His Gospel may be most grievously mis- 
_ understood. With evidence before him, from the Younger Churches, 
_ of tendencies to pantheism or a too ‘awe-less’ approach to God, of 
- anomianism on the one hand and the legalizing of grace on the other, 
the author puts this truth in a striking metaphor which deserves to be 
remembered both for itself and for its deeper implications : . 
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As each newly-conceived infant in the womb to-day passes in a few 
months through biological processes which at first may have required 
prehistoric ages for their completion, so it seems must each infant soul 
to-day, in some period which may now be brief, pass through that spiritual 

pats and moral growth which for Israel once took a thousand years. But 
however brief the period, it cannot be omitted. 


Prof. Phillips himself gives an excellent summary of the Old Testa- 
ment as he would offer it to primitive peoples. It assumes necessarily 
a sense of history which must be supplied where, as so often, it is found 
lacking, and without which fundamentalism is bound to flourish. In 
his final chapters he deals wisely with the special problems of India 


_ and China. An Appendix is devoted to Islam ; and there is a Postscript. 


addressed to fellow missionaries who may still remain ‘‘ unconverted.” 
It will be clear even from so short a sutvey as this that the Professor 
of Missions at Selly Oak has given us an important book. If one 
‘ctiticism is to be made where there is so much to commend, it is that 
he might have brought out in greater detail the who ‘ pattern” of the 


part of the Gospel for every land and every people. Here we can only 


people emerged under the disciplining hand of God to be “the spear- 


which is ‘ guidance’ as much as ‘Law’; their knowledge of sin and 
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counsel of God. It is not merely the Red Sea Redemptio 
“fulfilled” in Christ. The Consecration of a New Israel ur 

New Covenant with a New Law ; the gift to them of a New Inheritance 

under a New David; above all the constitution of them as Nev 
Temple which is to become in the fullness of the times the 
Jerusalem—all these are part of the Divine action, “ recapitulated 
the Incarnate Lord between Good Friday and Pentecost. ‘Theologi 
this may be strong meat for less advanced disciples, but witho 
maturer minds can hardly hope to grow in spiritual understan 
This much must be said, because it is through the “ pattern” as a m 
that we come to the knowledge of God the Holy Trinity. Instructior 

in this Mystery does not seem to be contemplated in the present wo 
We are grateful to the author for a book which will provoke he 
misgivings, confirm old convictions, and stir up new interest in 
Old Testament. No Theological, Missionary, or Training Co 
should be without it, and no minister should leave it unread. am 
W. J. PryrHtan-ADAms, 


BRIDGE BUILDERS. By J. McLzop CampBEtyt. Church Assem| 
Press and Publications Board. 1942. 1s. 6d. a: 


From 1933 to 1938, the Missionary Council of the Church Assembl 
issued a series of six Unified Statements, in which the missionar 
work of the Anglican Communion was described from annual reports — 
sent by the bishops of the oversea dioceses. ae 

For the seventh United Statement in 1939, the bishops were as 
to give general surveys of the life of their dioceses and of their grov 
as churches since the end of the nineteenth century. It was theref 
not an annual report, but gave a general picture of the churches 
_ the Anglican Communion in Asia and Africa; its central thet 
indicated by the title Partners, was the development from “ Forel, 
Missions ” to “‘ Oversea Churches,” : 

Under war conditions, with only scanty reports from the oversea 
dioceses, Canon Campbell has ‘given us in Bridge Builders a Unified 
Statement which, even mote than Partners, is not an annual report bu 
a general study of the life of the world-wide Church—primarily tha 
of the Anglican Communion, but far from exclusively so. Two central — 
chapters give a picture of how the strain of war is affecting the oversea — 
churches, and how the financial strain has been eased by generous 
gifts from the American Episcopal Church and the Church of Canada 
and by increased self-support in many “ missionary ” dioceses. But 
the main subject of the book is nothing less than the world-wide Church, — 
its nature and calling in the world of to-day.. << 

This was a large task to undertake, and Canon Campbell’s treatm nt ; 
of the many important subjects involved is necessarily scrappy. One — 
may sutmise that he would have liked to develop each of his chapters — 
into a separate book. As he himself confesses, moreover, the metaphor — 
of the bridge has had too varied and heavy a load laid on it. But he — 
has in effect given us an introductory text-book which is of much more — 
than ephemeral value, and which, together with Partners, ought to be 
widely read. F, J. WESTERN. tse 
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